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remaining in Switzerland, there was for him no question
at all. He would travel through Hell, with the personal
guarantee of the Prince of Darkness, if it would take him back
to Petrograd. With bitter contempt he mocked the waver-
ings of the Mensheviks and forced the adoption of the plan.

The first tentative approaches were unsuccessful. In
reply to the request of Robert Grimm, the Secretary of the
Swiss Social Democratic Party, that the Swiss Government
should act as intermediary with Berlin for the procuring of
a permit of passage, the Federal Councillor, Hoffman, who
had charge of the political department, refused to take any
such action, on the ground that the Entente Powers would
regard it as a violation of neutrality on the part of Switzer-
land. The political exiles must make formal application to
the Minister of Justice in the Provisional Government (at
this time Kerensky) for official permission to return.
Chafing at the delay, Lenin agreed faute dc mivux and the
formal application was accordingly made.

A week went by, two weeks, still no reply eumo from
Petrograd. Lenin was again in a frenzy of impatience. At last
he could wait no longer. Against the advico of the Menshe-
viks and others, he directed Fritz Flatten, Secretary of the
Swiss Socialist Party, to open direct negotiations with the
German Government. Flatten placed himself in com-
munication with Dr. Hclphand, known to the revolutionary
world as " Parvus ", a Russian political emigrant who at the
end of the 'nineties had become a member of the German
Social Democratic Party. Without consulting the party
executive,1 Helphand began to explore the situation in
Berlin. He sounded the Foreign Office. The Eastern
European experts, Mirbach and Maltzan, were definitely
interested, and an approving report was forthcoming from
Brockdorff-Rantzau, then Minister in Copenhagen. He
spoke a word in the Bureau of the Imperial Chancellor;

1 Philip Scheidemann, The Making of New Germany (Now York,
1929), i. 365,